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, Mr. President, and Members of the '• Central Mich. Ag'l SocielD :" 

Ladies asd Gentlemen: Remote from the theatre of action in tlie late 
rebellion, Michigan has esperiencea comparatively few of tha evils that 
foUowed immediately in its path. The usual pursuits of peaceful life, 
^ ^ were here scarcely disturbed, and by the permission of a Gracioaa Provi- 
dence, (he iodustry of the inhabitants of our Slate was tint little diyerled 
^ from its legitimate channels. Nevertheless, while so many of her patriot 
^ sons were engaged in the deadly strife of Southern battle-fields, and the 
result of the struggle was in the uncertain future, a sombre clond could 
, not fail to brood over our daily life, interfering with the full enjoyment of 
- the blessings we retained. 

Now, however, the roar of cannon and the noise and tumult of war ia no 
longer heard in our land; the scenes of carnage and blood which our 
once peaceful and happy country Las recently witnessed ore at an end; 
the turmoil and strife ol armed hosts in deadly conllict have ceased; the 
public mind is no longer excited, and the hearts of the people are no 
longer pained, by the fearful news of battles fought, and of the terrible 
slaughter of kindred and friends. Social order agaic invites ua to 
renewed efforts in our respective labor and callings: and we are permltt«a 
' ' to beat our swords into plow-shares and oar spears into pruning-hooks.'' 
Like the calm and quiet repose of peace when it follows the clamor and 
din of war, so is the delightful, cheering and invigorating approach of 
spring, as It succeeds the chilling blasts and pelting storms of dreary 
winter. 

Thetruthof this is verified to us on the present occasion. We have 
come together at this delightfnl spot, and on this beautiful spring day, 
not only for the enjoyment of a festive season, bat also for the im- 
provement of onr minds and the increase of our present stock of 
knowledge on subjects with which our several interests and onr respective 
tastes are more or less identified. 

At your reqnest and upon your kind invitation, I am here to contribute 
my share— small though it be— to the general fund. I should, however, 
have much prelbrred the position of a quiet learner to that of an incom- 
petent teacher— to have imened rather than to have spoken. But being 
here, it will be my pnn)oae— by your indulgence— to speak, in general 
terms, upon such topics as seem to me appropriate to the occasion. I 
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ahali not praaume ' I It oeitber aball I travel 

through unexplored w a "^^ li^ 

I attempt to enter w ca 11 ea 

apeecii; bat in a sia m H m 

on the several subje 

"The occasion is u d 9 S 

diaenasioQ ; yet the space which joar ^raateat i o i ted 

to aUow me will render it necessary that I confine myself to a rery lew 
topics, and will bareiy permit a hasty glance at some of those only which 
may be consiaered appropriate in tliia addretis. You will therefore. I 
trnat, ramember that in case I do not refer to aubjecLs which you may deem 
of Importance, it will be from this reason, and not becanae I may have 
considered thorn unimportant. 

In the first place, then, permit me a brief '♦eferonce to this Aasociatioo, 
ander whose auspices, and by whose directions-acting in connection with 
the officers of the Agricultural College-thla festival is held. Your Societf, 
I understand, extends over the counties of Ingham, Eaton, ClintoD, 
Liyingston and Shiawassee, and has been formed for the purpose ol com- 
binins and concentrating a wider scope of individual action than could 
otherwise be attained, with a view to an increased interoat in the subject 
of Agriculture and of Agricultural Fairs; thereby recognizing the 
principle that "in union there is strength." 

The effort is not only laudable, but will, I have no doubt, Ua productive 
of the most beneficial results. In fact we have in this very effort to bring 
into notice and ^Ive an increased interest to one of our most important 
branches of husbandry in our State-the growth and production of wool 
—abundant evidence that such will be the result. By coming together, as 
on the present occasion, in the spirit of a ii'ee, frank and social inter- 
change of ideas, an increased Interest cannot fall of being awakened, 
as well aa an eztensiTe inquiry instituted, among farmers generally, not 
only as to the most desirable breed of sheep, but also as to the best 
modes of tending and keeping and feeding the different iiinds, with a view 
to the greatest profics. The influence of such a gathering m this is oC 
much value— not only in encouraging a desire for esceilence and creating 
a spirit of competition and of laudable emulation, but as furnishing the 
Bieanfl for an active exchange of the more desirable specimens. Those 
who aeaemble are enabled to enjoy a aeaaon not merely of relasatton from 
toil, but also for mutual con auitation and discussion; and a healthy and 
growing interest in everything pertaining to Agriculture, in all its varied 
forms and branches, is thereby induced. 

In this connection I may be permitted to make a few remarks in rela- 
tion to the salutary influence which our Agricultural Societies cannot tail 
to exert upon the lirmers of Michigan, and of the be>ie!ils which are 
certain to Sow from them. 
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itercourae with mind. Tliey 
shonid receive llie united and cortiia! support of every farmer 

mast profession,! men are brodglt into lre,n,„t oontnctwltl. e.ol 
otlier-and tire trader is in constant interconrso witli bis eustomers-and 
the mechanic is associated with those empiojed with him intheshops- 
tho armor spends most of hi, time with hi. faniij, and with his Hooks and 
herds, and to, comparaUvoly iittie of other.. The Agncnltoral Fair 
hrme._or.honMbrins-all tho Srmors together, with tboir wives and 
dansbters, where a healthy, social Intercorae is enjoyed. There a bieher 
.tandard of eicellence in everythins is formed. Ho there l.arn, that what 
of his own ho had been led to believe was the bosl-whether m Hoola or 
lords, or farm prodncts-may bo greatly Improved, and his ambition and 
pride, a. wed as his interest, are at once excited to malt, an advance. 
At the same time the iodustrlons honsewife, and the blushing Miss, by an 
n of the cloths and flannels— the carpets and qaiits— the em- 
d skirt, and capes-tbo collars and slippers, discover ttat tte.c 
» ..„„ are worthy not only of their admiration but of tlelr emulation, and 
0»y, too, roMve to copy from a standard of merit higher than their 
owm Tbns i. eiclted among those so brought together a spirit of 
oompetitiOD, and a desire in their turn to excel. 

Another Important benoht re.ultln» lh)m Agrleultnr.l Fairs, is a more 
rapid and general diffusion of knowledge among tho farmers m re.ard to 
the advantages and practical utility of new invention,, for the saving of 
Imie and labor In agricullural operation.. Thi, is illustrated very oleurly 
by the eiMblllon of Mr. Parish's "Stump and Grub Extractor, ' on eihl- 
Mlen hero. This nschlne, I understand, was patented on tho Ilrsl day of 
the present month, and mv, all in attendance at th.s Fair have had an 
opportunity of witnessing Its operations and Judgmg for themselves of 
Its mem.. An effective machine of this kind i, of incalculable value to 
the farmer In removing 01 OTO, torn hi. flelda the unsightly stumps that 
disfigure them, and which adds so much to the labor of cultivating those 
Jelds. Of tho machine Itself, I may be permitted to say, by way of di- 
grension, that It snrp.sse, in the effectivoness of its operations anything 
of the kind which 1 have yet had an opportumty of witnessing 

Bat this i, not all The mutual consultation and discussion consequent 
upon Agricnltnrai Pair,, legots a .pint of inqniry and a desire for infor- 
mation in relation to oven .abject connected with the farmer's calling 
••a to gratilY which he has recour.e to periodical, and otlet works ,n 
which Its various branches are dlscus.ed and explained Ho wdl there 
learn what agncnitnral chemistry has done for him, and the impor- 
Unco and value of the analysis oi the different kinds of soil He wiU 
>1«1 bnd the result of the vanoua system, of hn.bandry praoticefl by 
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otliera as well aa the effects of eipsriraenta mad a d 
himself their benefiSa without incurring tlieir 
amount of reading alone can make a man a la m 
derived Irom a pemaal of agrioultaral papera de 
the tillers of the soil will be of incalculable vain 



It will anfloubtedly be expected tbat " Slieep-Huabandry," not only from 
the importance of the sabjeet itself, but because of its being the principal 
feature in this exhibition, should receive at ray handa a due share o! 
consideration. 

I am free to confess, however, tliat the aubjact will be approached with 
no sraaU degree of hesitancy and distrust on my part, not only because 
Of my want of practical knowledge in regard to it, but also because it may 
be fairly regarded, I think, in many respects at least, aa a sort of 
flebatable ground. 

Different viewa are undoubtedly entertained by equally intelligeut and 
esperienced men, upon this aa well aa upon other equally important sub- 
jects; and the fact I believe is well eatabiislied that "Doctors" not only 
may but do very often "disagree," and that, too, sometimes very tena- 
ciously. Should I advance opinions at variance with those entertained 
by well-informed and practical men who may listen to me, I will simply 
remark that 1 am not here to lay down rulra and establish principles for 
the guidance of any one, but to diacnss principles and rules of action, aa 
well aa practical questions, with a view to lead others the more careMiy 
to inquire into and investigate the same. 

The subject ot Sheep-Husbandry with ua is certainly an important one- 
wool being a great, leading atapie product of our State; and very much 
attention is now being paid to it, which la fully justiSed by the advantages 
of our aoil and climate ior the Iieeping of aheep. The farmers of Michigan 
are fully aroused to the importance of this interest, and have labored 
aealou»ly, and at much espenso and cost, to improve their breeds of 
Bheep, and to foster and develop this great interest. They have 
certainly done much in this direction; but more— very much more, I 
apprehend— remains yet to ho done. 

It muat, however, be remembered that a blind zeal, without that itnowi- 
edge which is the «ault of experience, observation and study, will do 
Tery little in the right direction. 

Sheep, lite cattle, should be selected for apeciHc purposes, and in 
Tflference to affording the greatest profit under esiating, and probable 
■future circumstances. The eiciusiva cultivation of this or that breed— of 
tte fine or coarse, or of the long or short wools— whether kept escluaively 
-for their wool, or both for their wool and the shambles, should never be 
-practiced, unlesa under special and unnaual eircumstancea. The farmer 
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in this, as iu every other agricultural department, mast eadeavor to sea 
his relatioa to tlie inercliant, and adopt a practice haring in Tiew the 
chances of ultimatflly readying the most certain as well as the most profit- 
able market ; for, after all, the connection between the producer and the 
manufacturer and merchant, is but a partnership for loss and gain. The 
merchant will call upon the manufacturer for such woolen goods aa his 
market demanda, irrespective of the mere opinion which any one may 
entertain In favor of this or that kind of wool; and the manufacturer, in 
his turn, will call upon the farmer for just what is wanted. The farmer 
shoDld therefore, iu the selection of his flocks, have ill view the market 
upon which he is to rely for the sale of his wool; the tezture and weight 
Of fleece; the health and vigor of body and constitution, as well as the 
habits and economy of the animal. He should aedulously seek to bring 
his aheep to a high degree of perfection in every respect. In seeking to 
Obtain quality of fleece it is a self-evident fact that ha should not overlook 
qnantitj ; and that quantity should also be considered in connection with 
quality. , 

It is a patent lact, of which il we neede.d evidence It may he lound in 
this eshibitioa as well aa in the numerous county esbibitions of similar 
character, which have reMatly been held, where very rarely any other 
Claas of steep are seen, that a. strong preference for Bna-wooled Merinos 
i8 very generally, if not almost eiclusively, entertained at the present 
time among the farmers of this State, and money in the purchase of that 
class ia of but little account. It is well known that very Jiigh prices are 
being paid not only for single specimens but for whole flocks of this 
breed. This ia probably all right, so far as it is necessary for the 
of attaining excellence in flocks, upon point a T h 

a preference there should be no objection, if 

superinduce an unprofitable reaction— »nc p d m d 

for the grade of wool produced by these s m an 

that all which can be grown is snre always mm m 

price. But wil! this probably he so ? Let u 

As I have already intimated, the demand 
kind of wool will not depend upon the fact t m A m B has 

such wool to sell, taken from sheep for which p d g p ad 

Of which he has now a very large flock ; but rather because that particular 
kind and ciuality of wool is called for by the maaufactuter simply to fill 
the orders of the merchant, who in his turn ia only desirous to supply the 
demands of the consumer. 

From an examination of our imports, it appears that in 1363, of sixty 
miUons of woolen goods, ahout/orii/ millions were manufactured of the 
longer worsted wool. This wool is required to make a fabric of lustrous 
appearance for imitations of Alapaca, and for a supply of which our man- 
ufacturers now depend mostly on foreign countries. The price of combing 
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wool baa been for Bome time jncreaBiDg rapidly, in comparison with other 
wool, in consequence ol its consumptjon gaining upon ita growtij. And 1 
saw recentJy Ibat the BrltiBh farmer bad teen urged to increase the pro- 
duction of this article to its fnllest extent, both from a consideration of 
duty as weli aa of interest. 

The manufactarer of Alapaca cloths—a most heauliful fabric of recent 
introduction— and their esteneive use, has cot only led to this increased 
demand, but has enhanced the price of this iind of wool, which will un- 
doubtedly be maintained, as new fabrics reqairing to he made from long 
wools, especially fw the garments of ladies, are now being introduced in 
great variety, and are becomiog daiij more popular and of more general 
use. Another cause for the continued and increaaing demand lor theaa 
wools is the facility with which they can be need for the purpose of maldng 
imitations of Lama fabrica and Alapacas ; and I ha¥e no doubt that facto- 
ries for the manufaeture of these goods will rapidly multiply in New 
England and elsewhere, and will soon, to a very great extent take the 
place of those now conaaming tiie fine wools. 

In support of these Tiews, permit me to give the following extracts 
Jiom the work of Mr. Randall, 'the well Isnown.and enthusiastic champion 
of the Merinos. He says: 

"In the American market there is a mnch larger demand for mediam 
than fine wools, and the former commands much the best, price in 
proportion to its coat of production." 

Again he sa^: 

"American producers ot very fine wool hare ever led an expectation, 
butneverobtamed the Iruition of their hoi es 

These are sioniCcant admissions coming as they do irom t.uch a 
quarter 

The South Downs aie a var ety ol =heep of decidtd mei t hut b^Te 
never I think been folly appreciated iy the farmers ol Michigan. 
They are of large size ind BymmetricalJy formed with hardy and robust 
conatitntions ^nd their wool is fine short and cnrled anl destitute of 
fibrous spires that give to jt the feltong properties It is ne Iher .i short 
nor a lon^ staple, but ranfcs in this country as middle wool The 
shorter staples are made into flannels and light woolen goods; and the 
longer are extensively used for combing. Their mutton is unsurpaasedj 
its flavor is delicate, and the flesh juicy and well intermixed with fat. 
They are the most prolific breeders — the proportion of ewes btinging 
twins being at least fifty per cent. J recently eaw a fine flock of South 
Down ewes in the State of Kew York of which more than three-fourths of 
the whole flock had twins. 

Among the more desirable varieties or IhmiHea, for the production of 
long wool, in this ciimate, are, perhaps, the Cotswolds, noble si 
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which you have had aa opportunity of iuBpecting on this occasion; and 
have, I trust, with me, been highly gratifled at their weight of carcass, 
comlijoed with their Que lorms and apparant hardinesa of constitution, as 
well as the superior fleeces tbey have now yielded. 

My purpose, howeter, is not to advocate the claims of this or that class 
of sheep at the expense of any other, but to present such views for your 
consideration as may lead to a more thorough and candid investigation 
of the whole matter. 

Let me say in continuation o! this subject, that in a comparison between 
the Cotswold and other long wool varieties, with the line wool Merinos 
the adtantage as to tceight of jleece is decidedly with the former; and es- 
pecially so when tbeir respective fleeces are tboronghly cleansed and 
sconred; for whilst the loss of the long wools very rarely reaches tvjenty 
per cent, that of the Merinos generally mich eiceel Hfij pet cent., and 
the fleeces of prize rams olten more than fete/ ij i ei ee it Manufhc- 
turera are already beginning to make a disciimioation between wool that 
is clean and that which is not. bo. Suppose they bnv the South Down, 
Cotswold and Leicester wools, and their grado 'rom wh ch is lost hy 
seouring twenty per cent, only, whilst upon the hne»t M ch gon wool there 
is lost Jifty per cent, and more— makin^ the cost ol the latter, at ordinary 
prices, one-third more per pound than the former, how long will it be be- 
fore they will study to increase their consumption of long wool when they 
can make from thirty to forty per cent, more cloth with the same money ? 
They will certainly seei to avoid, iu some way, the necessity of buying 
with their wool eo very large a per centage of grease and dirt, as they 
claim they are cow doing in the purchase of fine wools. 

The Soath Downs, as I have already stated, aswellas the long wool sheep, 
have a decided advantage in the quantity and value ol meat which they 
yield for the shambles ; for co one, I appreheniS, will deny the fact they not 
only yield more wool but very much more flesh to the live weight than do 
the Merinos. And this is a fa^t worthy the serious consideration of farmers, 
and certainly a Strong argument in favor ol the more general breeding Of 
long woo! sheep. The war, and perhaps other causes, have very seriously 
reduced our supply of meata, the waste of which cannot soon be repaired. 
Many ot our soldiers will not again return to rural life, which will bo 
quite too tame for them alter the long, protracted eieitement of war. 
They will seel; other occupations, and be consumers rather than producers 
of meats. In addition to this a tide of foreign immigration is setting ia 
upon onr shores, where they will continue to swarm tor years to come as 
never before, hungry for meat; and it has been conclasively demonstrated 
that the ratio of our ordinary increase of population lar exceeds the pro- 
duction of cattle and sheep, which deficiency in haef and mutton m«et 
hereafter be supplied in some way. I will again <]uote from Mr. EandaFs 
work. He says : 
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" I am atrongly impressed with the opinion tbat the production of mut- 
ton has been too mucb disregarded aa a concomitant of the production of 
wool. Near large meat markets matton la the prime consideration, and 
wool but the accessory." 

Here, then, ia a potent combmation of circumstances, which were never 
before broaght together, guaranteeing an abundant remaneratioo, as I be- 
lieve, to those who may engage ia this particular branch of husbandly ; 
and the fl«ld, although now new, will neTertheless, I have littie doulit, be 
very soon successfully occupied. I cannot but hope that our ambitious 
and enterprising stoclc breeders will aecure to themselves their (uli share. 

Perhaps 1 hare aireaa? exhausted your patience by dwelling so long 
npon this subject; bat regarding it— as I most certainly do— as a very 
important one, and this being an appropriate occasion for ila discusaion, 
jou will, I trust, bear with me a moment longer, whilst I ventuio to makp 
a few practical suggestions, belore tailing leave of it. Let me then sa} 
in this matter of Sheep Husbandry, in addition to what has already Iieen 
Baid, that jou should guard against extreme views of any kind Merinos 
are undoubtedly a valuable and a very desirable breed ol sheep, as wit 
neas the noble specimena exhibited on this occasion ; but you do not want 
them and nothing else, unless thej will pay a better profit than any other 
sheep; nor should you pay an extravagantly high price ior them merely to 
enrich the sheep-breeders of another State; nor becauaelt ia fashionable 
to do so. Tou should remember that the South Downs, the Leicestera, 
the Cotswolda, as weli as some others perhaps, also have their respective 
claims to favor and are worthy of ^our coosideralion. My own opinion ia 
that a grade of sheep may be produced by a crosa between the Costwoids 
and some other varieties, which will furnish a staple of fine, long, comb- 
ing wool ot lustrous appearance, that will prove-all things conaidered- 
quite as remunerative as fleeces from the choiceat Merinos and their grades. 



Youahoald, also, avoid the too 



common error of overstocking with 



Bheep when the price of wool is high. Sheep Husbandry has been a very 
profitable branch of business for the farmers of this Stale; but lite every 
other business it may be overdone, and is liable to fluctuations and 
changes. Sheep must be well fed and cared lor in order to produce heavy 
fleeces ; and there is certainly a limit to the number which may prolilably 
be kept npon any (arm ; and it not unfrequently happens that a flock of 
fifty sheep on a small farm, will yield a larger net profit than would a flock 
of Eve hundred if kept upon the same farm. 

When the price of wool is high, the farmers are too reluctant to sell off 
their sheep, and thus become liable to an overstock. In lact, this ia now 
the great danger of the wool-growers of Michigan. The best economy, 
and the most judicious management, will be to keep down the number of 
your flocks to year means of pasturage and feed; and constantly aim to 
improve the grade and quality of those you retain by disposing ol the less 
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deairable specimens foe mutton- Your motto Bliould ba to elevate the 
standard of your flocks, rather than to increase their number beyond your 
means of feeding. 

Another eTil is also to be guarded against,— that of giving your atten- 
tion to sheep to the esolnaion of cattle. I am aware that in the pMt there 
haTo heen— in this State— few advocates for the raising of cattle, and that 
the sound judgment of any man would at once be brought into question 
who should attempt to do so. But I think there has been more of preju- 
dice than reason in this. Tbe farmer, as a mere matter of policy, should 
not conSne himself to any one thing, as thereby the fluctoations and 
changes incident to any branch of business, may very possibly— nay Tory 
probably — disappoint hia hopes and espectatiocs. II he has only sheep 
on which to rely, a sndden fall in the price of sheep and wool, or a gen- 
eral prevalence of any of the diseases to which sheep are always iiabie, 
would be a serious disaster to him ; whereas, if his attention is directed 
to bvth sheep and cattle, as well a* to horses, swine, &c., his chances of 
certain and continued aucceas ace very greatly multiplied. In fact, cattle 
are already commanding enormous prices in consequence of a general 
scarcity everywhere, not only for the shambles, but tor the dairy, and this 
deficiency will not, I apprehend, be very soon supplied. I have recently 
visted some of the more highly cultivated portions of the State of New 
York, where I found good fair cows were worth one handreii hilars each 
and not easily to he had at that. Good sized, first quality working oaen, are 
now worth here $SSO per pair; and a large lot of cattle has recently heen 
Bold for beef in Flint, at seven centa per pound, live weight. Horses, too, 
are scarce, and must continue to be so for a long time, as their destruction 
by the late war was very great, and years will be required to replace those 
so destroyed, especially in the rebel and border States, which must he sup- 
plied from the North. Swine, also, are now deficient, and priucipaliy be- 
cause, a few years since, for a time the price of pork was very low, and 
their growth was in consequence, at once almost abandoned. The farmer 
should take a broader view of things, and pursue a steady, onward coarse, 
avoiding all extremes, as well as sudden changes. As a large portion of 
hia Jarm products are more adapted to the feed of cattle, horses and awine 
than to sheep, he should, if for no other reason, keep a due proportion of 
these animals, any excitement in favor of sheep notwithstanding. My own 
opinion most decidedly is, that the time has come when the best intereste 
Of the fiirmera of Michigan require that a portion of the attention now be- 
ing devoted to sheep husbandry ahould be directed to that of other kinds- 
of stock. 

Bnt, to return again from this digression to the subject of sheep and 
wool. 

One oi the most aerioua difficulties with which the farmers have to con- 
tend, ia the combinations that are too often sought to be made by pnr- 
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cbasOTs to secure their wool at the lowest possible figures. Tbe mannae- 
turera and wool bujers, uDdonbtedly act m concert,— at least to some 
considerable extent,— to depress tie price, and especially so, before anci 
abont the time the new clip is coming m They are well drilled ;n this, 
and many of their operations are systemat.c and efficient, AC shcL time 
they pretend not to be in want ol wool.— that the demand will be ligbt, 
&c. Purchases are made Tery sparingly, and temporary supplies are pro- 
CTired from other sources, even at a higher cost than the farmers ast. 
This is done upon the groand that, an occasional sacriEco of this kicd pays 
well in tie end, if thereby they are able to teep down the price of the 
great bnlk of domestic wool. Sometimes fictitious sales are reported, and 
■various other means are employed to this end. with the view that a few 
holders, at least,,— either from necessity or timidity,— may be induced to 
sell, and thus aid their efforts to establish low prices. 

It tans becomes the duty of the farmers to act with mucli consideration, 
study and wisdom; and purely as a matter of self-deft n'se, to adopt some 
concert of action among themselves for the protection of their own Inter- 
ests. When the price is low and the market dull at the time of shearing, 
there should not be too much haste in making sales. In 1861, 1 think it 
was, the farmers were tn-er ansiouB to selj, for no other reason than be- 
cause at that time the price of wool was rery low and the market dull. 
They then overlooked the well established commercial fact that depressed 
markets generally advance, rather than retrograde, and that Gorernment 
diahursementB then certain to be made would create funds and a higher 
market, and that the demand for the staple would increase. They conse- 
quently sold for tv;enty-five cents per pound, fleeces, that in less than three 
months commanded /0!-R/-;i»e i-Qjif-y cents. They also, in many instances, 
offered to sell their fleeces for less than half the sum they would bring In a 
very Jew weeks. On the other hand, as is too common, when wool at tbe 
time of shearing commands a high price and the market is brisk, the 
formers are incUned to hold on for still higher prices. But this la another 
mistake in the opposite direction. The rule should be,— "se?;" when the 
market is quick, and prices are good;— and -'hold on" when tbe market 
is dull and prices are low. 

Before leaving this subject, permit me to call your attention to another 
important matter in connection with sheep husbandry in this State. Suffi- 
cient care has not heretofore been taken to clean and otherwise properly 
prepare this; great and important staple for market, and the consequence 
has been that the character and representation of "Miobigan wool," I am 
sorry to discover, has been very seriously [lowered in the market, and a 
great loss to the producers has thereby been sustained. It is a fact, per- 
haps not generally kown, that from this cause alone, " Ohio wool " sells for 
abont^ce to !eii cenis per pound more than " Michigannool." In an in- 
terview which I recently had with an estenaive eastern mannfacturer, who 
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was induced last seasoa for tUe first time to purchase a lot ol' '■Michigan 
wool," he eiprea seel hia anrptiae that the Michigan wool growers shonM 
be ao heedlesa of their own interests as to overlook tbis important fact. 
From hia statements I learned tliat the prejudice of the maQufaoturers 
against "Michigan wool" was 90 great that manyol them would not bay 
it at hardly any price when they could get "Ohio wool." He said a large 
proportion of our wool was poorly washed, and that this was true of a 
great proportion of our finest and beat iota ; and that it was not only sent 
to martet in this condition, but was badly and slovenly put up, with much 
larger twine than they use in Ohio, — the fleeces, also having a torn and 
jagged appearance ; and many of them, when opened, were found to con- 
tain the unwashed taga. He, howerer, expressed himself highly pleased 
With the quality of the woo! he had purchaaed, and aiUd it compared fcror- 
ably in that respect with any ho haii ever received from Ohio; and he be- 
lieved if our wool could be sent to market as clean and in as good condi- 
tion otherwise as the Ohio wool,— and the prejudice which has been created 
gainst it, in consequence of this not having been the case heretofore, 
could once be removed, he doubted not that ' ' Michigan wool " would com- 
mand in the market the higheat prices and the most ready sales. 

This is certainly a serioua matter, and prompt and efficient measures, of 
some kind, should at once be taken to remedy the evil; and every wool- 
grower should feel, as lie really is, personally interested in the work. I 
commend this subject, gentlemen, to yout serious consideration, and trnst 
Home concert of action will be had to prevent a continuance oi this great 
evil, and to place "Michigan wool" where it should moat certainly stand, 
at the head of the list. If tbis can be done in no other way, I would sug- 
gest the formation of a " Wool-Growers Board of Trade," or some other 
efficient organization for the purpose— if for no other— of tracing out and 
holding up to scorn every individual who shall aid in infiicting so aerious 
an injury to this great interest, and of doing so great a wrong to his 
neighliors and fellow- citizens, and that, too, from the base and fiaudulent 
motive of selling dirt and taga as fine wool— for be assured that any im- 
position of this sort, practiced upon manufacturers, will recoil upon our 
own heads; and where one cent will thus be saved, thousands, yes, tens 
of thousands of dollars, will, as a necessary consequence, be indirectly lost 
to the farmers of Michigan, And the loss they have sustained from this 
cause during the last three or four years will undoubtedly exceed the 
enormous sum of two millions of dollars. 

But I must tafee leave of this subject, 

THE STATE iOEICITLTUEiL COKLEOE. 

Permit me now to occupy your attention for a brief space whilst I speak 
of this InBtituilon— the State Agricultural College— upon whose grounds 
we are now assembled, and where by the kindness and courtesy of its 
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officers, we bare been so corcJiailj welcomed and so pleagantly entertained. 
It ia not, I thiak, inappropriate to tLe OLCaBion that I Bhoul 1 do so 

Let me remiad yoa then lo the outset ot my remarts on thie subject, 
that thia Institution is m its earlv infancy and tbat notwithstanding 
the beautiful landscape which is spretd oat before us with lU Terdant 
fields just apringing into luiuriance dotted with the iineat speciraens ot 
the clLoicest breeds of sheep and cattle witb the College ^roands Bklll- 
!uUy laid out and now in process of lielng tastefully adorned by Art, a few 
years only have been numbered with the past since not only thia spot, but 
all the sarrounding country, as well as almost the entire territory of our 
youug, but noble and now higlily prosperous State, was an unbroken 
wilderness, covered with the primeral forest, tlie entangled woods giving 
sbelter and concealment to wild, and ferocious beasts, as well as to the 
wandering and savage red man. Wtiat a change has thus been wrought 
in a Ifew short years I tie rtsalt of the toil and privation of the 
adventurous pioneers, of whom many have already become intelligent, 
enterprising and forehanded farmers. 

And more than this: Michigan, althongli bat recently setUed, and one 
of the youngest iu the great sisterhood of Suies, has been the flrat to 
establish a professional school for the agricultural education of her soua, 
in which is not only taught the sciences and their application to agricul- 
ture, bat also agriculture as an act, with such experiments as are calcohi- 
ted to jMpart a mora thoro-jgh'and practical knowledge of the same; 
and connected with the study of these a department of manual labor; 
the legitimate effect of all which is to increase tlie student's desire for 
knowledge as well as his love of study, and to remove the barrier too 
often esisting between tJie educated and laboring classes— which can only 
be done t)j giving a better education to those who labor, and by removing 
the prejudices of tlie educated against labor. 

But I propose to speak more deanilelv of the aims and objects of thia 
Institution aswellas tsclamst the favtr ani support cf the farmers o( 
Michigan They need not tetoid I think that ts design a to i remote 
their benelit B it ha\e the farmers of th a 'Jtate as a cla=s heretofore 
recognized this feet' And ha e they □ return for (he advan ages which 
it proposes to ihem given t that tounteuance and enconragemei t which 
it claims at their hands I lear not There are it la true noble escep- 
tiOQB to tliiB vet n is also true that a lar_e i roportion of their number 
have looked upon t with suspicion ind i stcuaf as though its i irpose 
was to do them a wrong— to inflict upon them an evil Thev have not 
merely w thhel i from it the r aid an 1 support but the r act ve infiuence 
has too olten been eierted to li d saivanta^e and prejulke This [Is 
certainl; uroig— VPry wren" 

Let us look a I ttle nto this mitter la knowle Ige— a knowle Ige o( 
tho=e eieicea niich are nt mitelj onnectel w h agriculture as an 
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art— of no value to the larmer? Is it necessary that he ahonld lie a dolt in 
order to be litted for Ms vocation! Will ignorance and bad husbandry 
increase his crops or enable him to find a better market for his prodiictfl? 
Or, will his enjoyment, in his daily round of toil, be any greater because 
unconscious that he is groping his way along in the dark ? No ! For 
however that may have been in the past it is eertaioly not the case now. 
And although "Ignorance," as it is said, maybe' "bliss," yet io these daye, 
at least, it must be a sort of negative bliss. 

Ignorance is certainly not power; nor does it lead to wealth as a 
means or comfortable support and enjoyment — which ia the legitimate 
end of all labor. Will i/jnorance give respectability, or sweeten the toil 
of the husbandman ! Will it elevate his thoughts and desires to higher 
anil nobler alms, or inspire him to "look from nature up to nature's God!" 
Will it lead him instead ot a flsed stolid ga^e upon the earth over whicli 
he walks, to engage in the study of those ^t^sA and omnipotent laws 
which regulate all matter, and which so wonderfally, yet certainly control 
both the animal and vegetable kingdoms ? No ! It will accomplish none 
or these desirable ends, but the very reverse Of them all. 

This proposition is so self-evident to intelligent men, that to advance it 
to snch an audience as the one before me— escept as the basis of an 
argument — must be entirely fi B t wh t w tl '1 

lion of the farmers, let ma — h — S 

or sisty years ago? Wer w 

knowledge— devoid almost n — fi ei a g 

the mere routine of daily lab d — p y g n 

the soil day by day! And w h m 

selves as well as by others, as occupying the veiy lowest position m the 
scale of society! Such were the fact Every person who was ra^arled 
as too ignorant and uncultivated for other pursuits was by common con 
.sent, considered as having a rrescriptive r ght to farm ng as a vocation 
In fact igDoranee was regarJed as the i roper and sufficient d i loma for 
the farmer. And aa a consequence he was not only poor and without 
influence, but too olten considered b\ cthero as w thout reapectabiilty 
merely because lie was a farmer anl all that was conceled to him — in 
fact all that be claimed for himself— was i s mple sub^natence upon the 
hardest fare, without any of the lu\urie'. aid lery olten with a scarcity 
oi the necessaries of life. 

Remember, I am speaking of the larmers, as a class, jifty or smiy years 
ago— ^before there were any county lairs, or agricultural colleges, news- 
papers or magazines, and when agriculture was the result of labor 
without knowledge, system or calculation 

But although the farmers have emerged from this condition \erv dlowly, 
yet what is their position now Are they not regarded as being on a 
level at least with those of other callings in social importance? Do they 
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a necessity. Labor is no longer degrading, but ib creditable 
and dignified; and Bgrionltural pursuits are no longer regarded as dis- 
graceful or ignoble by any escept the fop and the coscomb, but are of all 
emplojmenla the most honorable in which men can be engaged. Nor is 
it, as has been too olten snpi osed a cheerless life of toil and tatlgue, but 
has many substantial an 1 en iearlng thirma It is also the fonntain-head 
for the supply of all our wants and when c utrasted with other employ- 
ments, its advantages cannot fail to be appreciated. Whilst those who 



id many weary years of wasting 
can begin to live, the larmer has 
and contentment, as well as tlie 



seek a profession must be content 
studj- — of constant Btru"-p,le— bdore t 
at once before him, health and ju et, i 
enjoyment of sober pleasures wM 
those who engage in commer re 

of eyery one hundred are des 
Buch a hazard, for the chance 
about jour in every one hund, 

I do not, of course, in this 
land or their own, are obllg 
cannot therefore be ranlfed a m 

To the farmer, if each day d 
ures; and even as he tolls in his 
pleasures, not only from the 
lowing herds, but from thd pr 
over his fields of waving grai 
luscious fruits. And each da 
pleasures, which afford' not 
larmer there are no all-absor 
ting excitement. He is meas 
pleasures. From the green fields and 
of inspiration. His great study is, or should be. Nature and Nature'3 
G-od. To hitn each season has its profits and its pleasures; for be kuows 
that while he rests or sleeps his fields are working for him. He is also 
freed, in a great measure, from the baleful inlluencea which attend tliat 
false ambition so often excited by other pursuits. 

My young friends, when you leave your "Alma Mater" and fix upon 
your route for life's journey, let your choice of a prolbssion be carefully 
and wisely made; and then, with undevialiug course, pursue it steadily 
and persistently to the end, for in this only will be found your reasonable 
chances of ultimate success. 

Mr. President, I have already detained you and this audience quite too 
long; and with many thanks for your kind and patient attention, I will 
now bring my remarks to a close. 



3 constant diaughts 
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